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has  built  up  a discriminating  clientele. 
Some  of  his  customers  purchase  new 
blades  and  turn  them  over  to  him  for  re- 
sharpening before  attempting  to  use  them. 
If  he  were  a Fifth  Avenue  jeweler  the 
same  business  tactics  would  be  necessary. 

V * 

In  order  to  bring  this  story  up  to  date,  I 
have  just  visited  Joe.  He  says  we  have 
understated  the  assistance  which  his 
friends  have  given  him.  He  wanted  us  to 
mention  especially  Rev.  James  Pearson  of 
radio  station  KFNF,  who  has  broadcast 
his  business  repeatedly,  often  without  pay. 
On  December  sixth,  he  is  working  on 
orders  three  weeks  behind.  He  has  on 
hand  orders  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  both 
Dakotas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Texas, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  California — I 
give  up;  we  can’t  name  them  all.  It  is  a 
clear  demonstration  that  he  has  a success- 
ful mail  order  business.  I asked  him  why 
this  is  possible.  He  explained  that  his 
price  is  one  cent  for  each  edge  sharpened 
and  that  it  is  really  very  little  bother  for  a 
person  to  send  his  old  blades  to  him.  He 
charges  a flat  five  cents  for  return  postage, 
regardless  of  distance,  so  that  the  cus- 
tomer can  easily  calculate  how  much 
money  to  enclose  with  his  order.  Usually 
enough  blades  are  sent  to  make  it  come 
out  even,  fifty  cents  or  a dollar.  He  drops 
his  coins  into  a little  envelope,  together 
with  the  blades,  and  when  he  has  mailed 
this,  his  troubles  are  over.  They  are  re- 
turned to  him  neatly  packed  and  so  well 
sharpened  that  they  are  better  than  when 
new.  Joe  said,  “It  is  no  farther  from 
Florida  or  Maine  to  1063  West  7th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  than  it  is  to  the  nearest  mail  box.” 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION— 
ITS  RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

By  William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Back  in  1919 — October  10,  to  be  exact — 
a nurse  investigator  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  Blind  discovered  a seven-year 
old  child  living  in  squalid  surroundings  in 
southern  Ohio,  deserted  by  its  mother  and 
neglected  by  a father  who  justified  his  un- 
natural behavior  by  piously  insisting  that 


the  Lord’s  vengeance  was  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  if  He  willed  that  the  child 
be  blind,  then  it  must  be  so,  and  no  mere 
mortal  could  do  anything  about  it.  This 
little  girl,  victim  of  a trachoma  far  ad- 
vanced— thanks  to  her  fanatically  religious 
parent — was  beyond  aid  from  medical 
sources;  but  with  “a  life  yet  to  be  lived,” 
needed  the  care  and  attention  which  was 
her  natural  right,  and  which  only  an  im- 
personal government  seemed  willing  to 
provide.  She  was  taken  to  the  State 
School  for  Blind,  and,  in  the  course  of 
years,  justified  those  early  efforts  in  her 
behalf  by  setting  a record  for  scholarship, 
exceptional  even  when  judged  by 
standards  of  the  sighted;  even  to  attaining 
highest  distinction  in  the  all-Ohio  scholar- 
ship examinations  in  her  senior  year.  I 
first  came  in  contact  with  her  while  serv- 
ing as  principal  at  the  State  School,  and 
her  cheerful  personality  and  persistent  en- 
deavors to  improve  herself  won  my  in- 
terest to  the  point  that,  after  her  gradua- 
tion, I looked  about  for  some  means  of 
material  encouragement  for  her  unceasing 
struggle  to  obtain  independence.  It  was 
then  that  the  full  significance  of  the  Tracy- 
Copp  Act  was  borne  home  to  me.  The 
Chief  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
service  in  Ohio,  with  a prompt  co-opera- 
tion not  always  present  in  inter-agency 
relationships,  made  available  the  resources 
of  his  organization,  and  working  together 
we  saw  this  girl  through  a course  of  pro- 
fessional training  which  fitted  her  to  enter 
upon  a career  of  service  to  those  who  had 
suffered  a handicap  such  as  her  own.  In 
later  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  head 
the  agency  wherein  she  was  employed, 
and  many  times  I had  cause  to  think  of  the 
dividends  which  the  people  of  Ohio  re- 
ceived from  the  public  investment  in  this 
little  girl  as  I followed  her  work  in  the 
fourteen  southern  Ohio  counties  to  which 
she  was  assigned,  (This1  U just  an  example 
which  in  itself  bespeaks  a successful 
routine,  but  beyond  that  it  indicates  a 
harmony  in  woVk^ng  Relationships  and  a 
mutual  understanding  of  objectives  without 
which  no  placement  (jrogram  fof  our 
people  can  succeed 
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Since  1921  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  Ohio  has  rendered  serv- 
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furnished  and  he  made  these  flowers  with 
a true  artistic  appreciation  of  the  natural 
flowers  which  he  imitated  so  successfully. 
While  he  was  in  the  hospital,  the  flowers 
sold  readily. 

I mentioned  that  he  made  friends  wher- 
ever he  was.  Some  of  his  most  devoted 
friends  were  among  the  nurses  who  at- 
tended him.  These  discerning  young 
women,  having  every  opportunity  to  see 
the  worst  side  of  their  patients,  were 
sympathetic  and  helpful.  In  fact,  one  of 
them  became  so  imbued  with  the  spirit,  of 
helpfulness  that  she  was  willing  to  marry 
him. 

They  moved  from  the  hospital  into  their 
own  little  home  and  made  heroic  efforts 
to  relieve  his  family  of  his  support  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  sale  of  flowers 
and  other  interesting  articles  which  they 
made.  It  was  pretty  uphill  business  but 
Joe  was  always  full  of  courage,  and  hope 
for  the  future. 

Early  in  the  record  we  find  that  he  was 
working  on  the  idea  of  establishing  him- 
self in  the  business  of  sharpening  safety 
razor  blades.  In  1923  I find  this  in  an 
agent’s  report:  “He  is  still  very  enthus- 
iastic over  the  razor  blade  proposition. 
He  says  he  has  talked  the  matter  over 
with  several  prominent  business  men.  He 
seems  to  have  looked  at  it  from  all  angles 
and  thinks  it  will  make  him  a good  pay- 
ing business.” 

Not  only  was  Joe  able  to  secure  and 
hold  the  interest  of  prominent  business 
men,  but  his  valued  friend  was  one  of  the 
prominent  doctors  in  the  city.  The  same 
optimism  which  he  exhibited  in  regard  to 
his  future  employment  was  manifest  in 
his  determination  to  improve  his  physical 
condition.  The  heroic  efforts  which  he 
made  in  his  attempt  to  walk  would  have 
resulted  in  great  improvement  if  determi- 
nation had  anything  to  do  with  it.  How- 
ever, one  may  not  defeat  Dame  Nature 
this  way,  and  of  late  years  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a reasonable  degree 
of  good  health  despite  his  enforced  con- 
finement to  bed  and  wheel  chair. 

We  must  nou  pass  over  the  rpanufacture 
of  artificial  flowers  tc|o  lightly.  It  was 
serious  business  with  Joe  and  he  became 
very  expert.  Also,  he  exhausted  every  re- 


source in  developing  new  sales  outlets. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  was  that  the 
process  was  too  time-consuming  for  the 
prices  he  could  get  for  his  product. 

It  is  too  long  a story  to  tell  exactly  how 
he  came  int©  possession  of  his  first  razor 
blade  sharpening  machine.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  state  rehabilitation  service  today 
would  be  able  to  purchase  such  a machine. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
operator  of  the  machine  became  violently 
insane  and  is  probably  living  in  an  insane 
hospital  today.  The  machine  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  this,  however,  and  Joe  has 
retained  his  sanity  to  a remarkable  degree. 
We  must  pass  over  his  early  struggles  in 
getting  established  in  this  business  with 
the  statement  that  he  wore  the  original 
machine  out  and  has  since  purchased  two 
others  of  similar  make.  I read  from  his 
report,  which  he  continues  to  make  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  we  have  long  since 
considered  his  case  rehabilitated  : “We  had 
a hundred  and  ninety  orders  in  the  month 
of  October.  Seventy-six  of  them  were  re- 
peat orders,  twenty-six  were  from  radio 
advertising.  The  balance  of  eighty-eight 
orders  were  also  new  but  came  from  word 
of  mouth  advertising,  from  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.” He  goes  on  to  explain  that  his 
wife  does  the  clerical  work  and  he  appre- 
ciates the  cooperation  of  the  mail  carrier 
on  his  route.  “We  have  a large  number 
of  wonderful  friends  and  you  are  one  of 
them.”  This  was  in  October,  1935,  when 
business  conditions  were  not  at  all  favor- 
able. About  this  time  he  moved  into  a 
neighboring  house,  which  he  has  begun 
to  purchase. 

It  is  not  mere  accident  that  he  survived 
the  depression  and  the  competition  of  mass 
production.  He  has  all  of  the  elements  of 
successful  business  administration.  He 
has  secured  the  interest  of  successful  busi- 
ness men.  He  has  sought  their  advice  and 
profited  by  it.  He  has  utilized  modern 
advertising  methods,  including  radio 
broadcasts.  Of  far  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  painstaking  care  with 
which  he  holds  his  satisfied  customers. 
Every  razor  blade  that  leaves  him  has 
been  carefully  tested  on  humaii  hair.  He 
considers  the  inspection  as  important  as 
the  actual  sharpening.  The  result  is,  he 
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ice  to  691  blind  citizens  of  this  state.  At 
least  90%  of  these  individuals  came  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  service  through 
my  own  agency,  which  has  a primary  obli- 
gation for  rehabilitation  of  the  sightless. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  there  are  at  the  present 
time  seven  sightless  persons  performing 
services  specialized  in  nature — services 
which  they  could  not  perform  without 
training  provided  in  each  instance  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Commission.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  seven 
instructors  on  the  faculty  of  the  State 
School  for  Blind  who  received  their  pro- 
fessional accouterments  in  the  same 
fashion.  And,  finally,  amongst  those  non- 
sighted  Ohioans  who  have  won  national, 
and  even  international,  recognition  in 
service  to  the  blind,  at  least  three  received 
the  advanced  training  which  made  their 
success  possible  through  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Again,  within  the  past  year  there  came 
to  us  from  a neighboring  state  a young 
blind  man  who  was  anxious  to  fit  himself 
for  special  service  in  the  fast  developing 
public  assistance  field;  and,  working 
jointly  with  the  Chief  of  the  Ohio  Reha- 
bilitation Service  (who  kept  in  touch  with 
his  home  state  office),  we  provided  the 
field  experience  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  his  training  program  at  the  state 
university.  That  young  man  has  gone 
east  to  win  his  spurs  in  community  serv- 
ice and  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  he 
will  go  down  in  the  record  as  one  more 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  motto  which 
hangs  upon  the  wall  of  Mr.  Perrin’s  office: 
“It  is  not  the  handicap,  but  the  man  be- 
hind it,  that  counts.”  I refer  to  that  little 
motto  because  thereby  hangs  a tale — one 
day  some  five  years  ago,  more  than  a little 
exasperated  over  my  failure  to  persuade  a 
very  likeable  young  graduate  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  that  he  owed  it  to 
himself,  to  the  school  which  had  been  a 
foster  parent  to  him  for  many  years,  and 
to  society  generally  to  use  the  talents  with 
which  a Divine  Providence  had  endowed 
him,  I decided  to  drag  this  persistent  pessi- 
mist, if  necessary,  to  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  laborer  in  the  vineyard,  hoping  but 


doubting  that  M.  B.  might  succeed  where 
I had  so  far  failed.  Entering  the  offices 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  that  motto 
caught  my  eye  and,  somewhat  abstrac- 
tedly, I read  it  aloud.  My  companion 
stopped  and  said,  “What’s  that  you  said?” 
I read  it  again- — this  time  with  emphasis. 
Taking  my  arm,  he  turned  about  and  said, 
“Come  on;  let’s  go.  I think  I understand 
what  you’ve  been  trying  to  get  across  to 
me.  I’ll  do  what  you  suggest  and  we  don’t 
have  to  talk  to  this  man,  either.”  Perrin 
will  never  know — unless  he  learns  from 
this — how  a timely  quoted  motto  on  the 
wall  saved  him  long  hours  of  conversation. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  those  among 
you  who  do  not  believe  that  agencies 
whose  potential  fields  of  service  overlap 
can  avoid  administrative  complications. 
You  may  be  interested  in  how  we  solve 
the  problem  of  referrals  and  possible  du- 
plication of  effort  arising  out  of  common 
responsibilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  citizens.  Briefly,  we  keep  our 
procedure  very  simple  because  there  are 
no  questions  of  personal  prerogative  in- 
volved. I think  that  I can  say  quite 
frankly  that  there  is  such  a mutual  under- 
standing that  the  recommendations  of  one 
agency  are  almost  invariably  carried  out 
by  the  other  as  a matter  of  routine.  And 
it  has  not  proved  necessary  at  any  time  to 
withhold  an  endorsement  of  a program 
proposed  on  behalf  of  one  of  our  blind 
clients  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. When  a student  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  completes  his  course 
of  study  and  turns  to  us  for  advice  as  to 
his  future  activity,  we  call  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  aid  us  in 
considering  the  possible  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  his  career.  We  attempt  to  give 
the  Bureau  a picture  of  the  client  as  we 
have  come  to  know  him  through  years  of 
intermittent  contacts  while  he  was  at  the 
school,  and  we  ask  the  Bureau  to  weigh  his 
fitness  in  personal  interview.  Only  then, 
if  he  is  of  the  type  which  merits  special 
training  or  intensive  development  of 
peculiar  talents,  are  we  prepared  to  present 
to  our  Board  a plan  of  assistance.  If  the 
client  be  a product  of  the  sight-saving  or 
special  classes  of  the  public  schools  and  is 
referred  through  other  channels  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  on 
ascertaining  that  the  placement  problem 
may  be  one  of  interest  to  us  in  later  years, 
any  program  developed  for  such  client  is 
referred  to  us  by  the  Bureau  for  considera- 
tion before  it  is  finally  approved.  As  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  understanding  oper- 
ates, may  I quote  from  a letter  written  by 
M.  B.  Perrin  under  date  of  October  5, 
1937:  “Of  the  92  clients  (of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation)  who  are  at- 
tending Ohio  State,  17  are  non-sighted  or 
have  vision  impairments.” 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  resources 
of  our  trades  department  are  fully  en- 
gaged and  we  are  confronted  with  a client 
whose  need  for  training  in  one  of  the 
trades  common  to  the  blind  (and  for  in- 
struction in  which  this  trade  department 
is  maintained),  is  such  as  to  justify  addi- 
tional expenditure,  we  are  assured  that  the 
cost  of  his  training  program  will  be 
underwritten  on  formal  request  of  the 
Commission.  This  with  reference  to  newly 
blinded  adults  whose  previous  mechanical 
abilities  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
atrophied  from  lack  of  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, as  it  carries  on  its  service  in  Ohio 
today,  goes  beyond  the  mere  providing  of 
funds  for  training  courses,  and  the  cus- 
tomary follow-up  to  afford  utilization  of 
such  training  by  the  client.  It  actively 
engages  in  research  with  the  Commission 
for  any  new  means  toward  economic  inde- 
pendence for  the  blind.  Repeatedly  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  has  assisted  in  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  feasibility  of  new 
vocations,  and  has  rendered  signal  service 
in  supporting  our  requests  for  legislative 
grants  to  continue  supervised  employment. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  the  Federal  Re- 
habilitation Service  was  made  the  agency 
for  licensing  stand  concessions  for  the 
blind  in  federal  buildings,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
approved  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  as  the  state  agency  for  licensing  and 
operation  in  Ohio.  Out  of  this  compara- 
tively new  joint  activity  we  are  deriving 
much  satisfaction,  and  we  feel  that  there 
has  been  a definite  recognition  of  the 


status  of  agencies  for  the  blind  as  rehabili- 
tation agencies  per  se.  We  trust  that  the 
future  will  bring  to  other  states,  as  well 
as  our  own,  a growing  sense  of  participa- 
tion by  service  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  development  of  the  rehabilitation 
pattern,  and  that  such  service  agencies 
will  make  a worthwhile  contribution  and 
thus  justify  their  existence.  That  depen- 
dency arising  out  of  blindness  requires 
special  treatment  is  a matter  of  conviction 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  much  asso- 
ciated with  the  blind,  but  that  the  blind 
numerically  justify  special  service  pro- 
grams with  all  of  their  attendant  expense 
is  a matter  open  to  question.  We  cannot 
expect  government  to  believe  that  our 
special  interests  should  be  respected  unless 
we  justify  our  contention  by  showing 
special  achievement.  Limited  as  we  are 
by  the  nature  of  our  group,  we  cannot 
attain  security  in  achievement  without  the 
support  of  others  such  as  you  whose 
sphere  of  activity  is  broader  and  whose 
interest  in  our  problem  can  be  intelligent 
because  it  can  be  predicated  upon  under- 
standing. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

will  be  mailed  from  Des  Moines  if  so  de- 
sired, to  a list  submitted  by  the  state  offi- 
cials. Priced  at  one  dollar  a year,  it  is  far 
more  economical  than  the  cost  of  printing 
and  distributing  an  equal  number  of  special 
bulletins. 

Every  state  official  desires  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  rehabilitation  service  for 
disabled  persons  spread  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  his  state.  Now  rehabilitation  is 
a complicated  process  and  involves  many 
cooperative  activities.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  it  in  even  a lengthy  bulletin  and 
more  difficult  to  induce  very  many  per- 
sons to  read  it  through.  The  interest  of 
intelligent  cooperators  will  be  maintained 
as  it  is  unfolded  to  them  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  the  service,  and  as  they 
become  aware  of  the  progressive  and 
scientific  attitude  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement.  The  NEWS  is  in  position  to 
express  the  best  thought  of  our  leaders  on 
the  many  phases  of  this  welfare  service. 
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